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woods and gardens talking tn men at thfir work or watching his
head woodman fell a tree. Norn* knew better than Mary Anne
what a great day it had been in Dizzy's life when he became a
landed gentleman,

Best^of all, at Huphnulen her appetite returned, and she
could eat once more. ("Jone were tho<e terrible days when food
revolted her and she, maintained lite by force of will alone.
Perhaps the terrible days mi^ht never come back, for even her
doctors spoke optimistiraliy about her health. They seemed
deeply impressed by her return to appetite and assured her that
as long as she continued to eat she need not feel any alarm as
to her condition.

It touched Mary Anne profoundly to witness Dizzy's joy at
the improvement in her health and the verdict of her doctors,
She admitted to herself that she wished to live far more for
Dizzy's sake than tor her own; truly she loved life, but at eighty
a woman mijght be forgiven if she felt a little weary. The
reflection impressed her suddenly with its strangeness, because
not till quite lately had she known what it meant to feel weary.
For Dizzy's sake one must conquer this weakness and continue to
desire life rather than death, because without her he would be so
forlorn, and besides one had to think of the house at Grosvenor
Gate. When she died it would pass to the Lewises, and how
could Dizzy exist without a town house?

The Queen was very kind and made repeated enquiries after
Mary Anne's health.  She liked the Queen because Her Majesty
appreciated Dizzy and sent him flowers.   Besides, purely on
account of Dizzy needless to say, 1 ler Majesty had conferred
the dignity of Viscountess on Mary Anne.   She dared hardly
admit even to herself how much that "B" surmounted by a
coronet on her notepaper meant to her, or how she loved to sign
her letters to Dizzy "Hcaconsficld."   It was all very childish of
course, but indescribably sweet.   If you were dying of cancer,
and you had loved your husband faithfully for thirty-three years,
and he asked the Queen to create you a Viscountess, and Her
Majesty consented, surely you were entitled to look upon your
distinction with pride?  Not very often had a woman been made
a Viscountess in her own right.   It had been darling of Dizzy
to think of that, and yet it was just like Dizzy.  Mary Anne, like
any other woman, knew her own value with the greatest accuracy,
and yet, like any other woman, she loved to be esteemed by the
man she loved*
The Queen had been kind, and the Rothschilds were kind.